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with the whole of experience, which is comprehen-
siveness. it does not stand in need of any extraneous
condition for itself, for test of truth is here coinci-
dent with its nature. The same remark holds good
also of relative truths only that in their cases cohe-
rence amongst experiences, as also comprehesiveness
is more or less compiete.

As appiied to truth the term 'self-evidence' adm-
its of more than one interpretation which we undertake
to analyse. The common element in all these inter-
pretations seems to be the immed'ateness of know-
iedge of what is regarded as self-evident, so that
intuition may be very near approach to what is called
self-evidence through it may not be exactly identical
with it. For the knowledge of a self-evident datum
may be due to intuition as opposed to intellect in
some cases, but in other cases it may be forced upon
our intellect. But ^immediateness of knowledge is
the common character of all self-evident data. Thus,
the term self-evidence involves immediate cognition
either by intellect or by intuition.

According to self-evidence as test of truth,
the truth of a judgment is self-certified and never
depends for its certainity upon anything extraneous
to the elements of the judgment.1 It maintains that
ideas and concepts involved in judgment shine by
their own light. The basic principle of self-evidence
is therefore constituted by intrinsic validity of the
data of our knowledge. In modern European Philo-
sophy, Descartes is the exponent of the self-evidence
theory of truth and his guiding principle is, never to
accept anything for true which I did not clearly know